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SOME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Che Indicator. 


“LiprRarY CONSTRUCTION, ARCHITECTURE, FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.” 
By F. J. BURGOYNE. 


“The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free Libraries.” 





“THe Free Library: Its History AND PRESENT CONDITION.” 
By J. J. OGLE. 


“The Recording Indicator is almost certainly the invention of Mr. A. Cotgreave (Public 
Libraries, West Ham, London, E.), and is that most largely used." 


‘THE SCOTSMAN.”’ 


“ All the London Free Public Libraries which use indicators, except one, have adopted 
the Cotgreave System, which has been found to work well.”j 


N.B.—See also “Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); Methods of 
Social Reform,” by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D.; “ Public Libraries.” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &c., &e. 





+ As a matter of fact it will be found in about nine-tenths of the Libraries using Indicators 
Over 350 Institutions are now using it. 


+ Sixty-two Public Libraries in London and the Metropolitan area are using it. 


Che Simplex Shelf Supports 


The Shelves can be raised or lowered by one person without moving or disarranging a single 
book, and in half the time required by any other system. No space is lost ; no mechanism to get 
jammed, or otherwise-out of order, or nip the fingers; no danger to Bindings by projecting metal 





or wooden fittings; no tilting of shelves. The Fittings are entirely out of sight when the Books 
are in position, unless more space is allowed between the shelves than is generally required. 
While No. 1 is perhaps best for very heavy books, No. 2 is quite safe {or ordinary books, and is 
cheaper and more readily fitted. Two-thirds of the woodwork required with other designs is 
saved, while the cost of joinery is greatly reduced. It can be fitted to iron stacks. 


Che Contents-Subiect Index, 


TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Large Post 8vo., Cloth, Gilt (750 pp.), 10s. 6d. (Reduced to 7s. 6d. for Lfbrary Assistants.) 





ACADEMY. -* We consider that the author has done a great service to literary workers and 
students.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW ‘It has been left to Mr. Cotgreave to compile a work which 
supplies precisely the intormation required by the general reader.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. “It represents a vast amount of work, and will be prized by students 
of current literature.” 

PUBLIC OPINION. -* We nave nothing but praise for this work.” 

BOOKMAN.-—“ Such a work as ths is or inestimable value to hbrarian 

SCHOOL GUARDIAN.—" This is a very valuable book of reference ™ 


NEARLY READY. Views and Memoranda cf Public Libraries (several 
hundred illustrations). Subscription price 7/6,when published 10/6 net 





Full particulars of the above and also of « ther Library Aids Sent upon 
application to the 


LIBRARY AIDS CO., 


166a, Romford Road, Stratford, London, E. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
FounpEpD 1895. SixtH SESSION. Year 1900-1901. 


Members are requested to read carefully the announcements 
appearing on this and the following pages, as no further intimation 
of meetings and other arrangements may be expected. 


APRIL MEETING. 

The seventh meeting of the session will be held in Room 57, 
Chelsea Polytechnic, next door to the Public Library, Manresa 
Road, at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, April 17th, when Mr. J. Henry 
Quinn, Librarian, will deliver an address on Cataloguing. He 
hopes to see a large gathering, and those who wish to see the 
Library and Museum are invited to be present half-an-hour 
earlier. 


May MEETING. 


A meeting will be held at the Hornsey Central Library on 
May 8th, when Mr. J. W. Brown, of Cardiff, will read a paper 
on “ Fiction in Public Libraries and its Readers.” 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

By the kind permission of Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, the 
Annual Meeting will be held at 20 Hanover Square, at 8 p.m. 
on June 19th. 

MARCH MEETING. 

At this meeting Mr. H. T. Soper (Stoke Newington) was 

elected to fill the vacancy for a London member of the Committee 
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caused by the appointment of Mr. G. E. Roebuck (St. George, E.) 
as Hon Secretary, pro tem. 

The paper on “Library Assistants and Technical Educa- 
tion,” read by Mr. H. D. Roberts is printed in this number. It 
gave rise to an animated and interesting discussion, and several 
suggestions relative to the L.A. professional examination and the 
work of the Education Committee were made. 

Mr. Roberts having replied, a hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered to him for his able review of the subject, for his personal 
presence at a time of private bereavement, and for his kindness 
in again welcoming the Association to St. Saviour’s Publix 
Library. 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 


The third L.A.A. Annual Conversazione was held on 
Wednesday, February 27th, at St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, 


EC. 


arrangements were made for their recreation and comfort. The 


There were over eighty persons present, an excellent 


pre YrammMe, which consisted of forty items, proved too lengthy, 


ind the Committee have to regret that they were un 


themselves of the proffered services of several fi 
entertainment of the evening. Miss Biddell and Mr. Bartlet 
rendered striking recitations, Miss Evans cleverly execut sole 
with Indian clubs, a mandoline selection was conti ( Vii 
& 1ugey, whilst amongst the vocal entertainers el | 
North and Parsons, Messrs. Cogswell, Courtney, Par , Rees 
Steed, and Young. Mr. Headicar ably presided at { 
Half way through the programme an interval sa Yt 
conversation and refreshments. The general 
tasteful decoration of the concert hall, and othe , all 
tended to Give those wl were present some t! ing t i k te 

>V nes L.A 

is opportu I K J 

len r 

tance 
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the second of the series inaugurated by Mr. Irwin in his paper 
on Byron. A resumé of the paper follows. 

At the commencement Mr. Percival discussed the place 
which dialect occupies in our language, and showed that dialect 
is not, as many think, simply a jow-bred corruption of the 
mother-tongue. He pointed out that, possibly, under the influ- 
ence of education, the English dialects will, in time, die out, and 
spoke of the importance of the work of those who have striven 
to preserve for future generations the folk-speech of the country. 
Lancashire has been blessed with a little knot of dialect-writers, 
the like of whom no other county can boast. They have pre- 
served for posterity not only the dialect but also the social life 
and customs of the Lancashire people during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Amongst these writers Edwin Waugh 
holds the foremost place. 

Waugh was born at Rochdale on January 29th, 1817. His 
father came of a Northern stock; his mother was a South 
Lancashire woman. From her he inherited that intense love of 
music which is so strongly marked in his works. His father 
died when he was nine years old, and for some years he and _ his 
mother experienced hard times. At twelve he commenced work 
as an errand boy toalocal preacher and printer at the munificent 
wage of two shillings per week! After some months his master 
gave up business, and he then got employment at the shop of 
Thomas Holden, a Rochdale bookseller and printer. After two 
years Holden apprenticed him. Whilst there he had opportuni- 
ties of reading the books in Holden’s shop. He was particularly 
interested in histories of Lancashire. From the works of Tim 
Bobbin, pseud. of John Collier, born 1708, he learned how the 
Lancashire dialect could be used as a means of literary expres- 
sion. Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire interested him greatly. 
It is said that Waugh visited, in early life, every place which 
Roby associated with a legend. At Holden’s shop he came into 
contact with many local celebrities who congregated there. His 
apprenticeship finished, he started work as a journeyman printer. 

In 1847 he forsook his trade for a time and became assistant 
secretary to the Lancashire Public School Association, his imme- 
diate chief being Francis Espinasse. The post was far from 
lucrative, but he had a fair amount of time to spare, and he 
occupied it in reading the poets and making his first attempts at 
verse-writing. Some of these poems were published in the 
Manchester Examiner. 

In 1855 his ** Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities’ 


was published. The following year he sent forth the song which 
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made him famous, ** Come Whoam to thy Childer an’ me.” 
Wherever the English language was spoken it was received with 
delight. Its success had a great influence upon Waugh’s future 
career. Such interest was taken in him that a second edition of 
his “* Sketches” was soon needed. In 1859 he published his 
“Poems and Songs.” Offers of literary work being plentifu 
he now resolved to depend for a livelihood upon his pen; anc 
for the next fifteen years he managed thus to support himself, 


] 
i 
] 
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occasionally giving public readings from his works. During this 
period the greater part of his works were published ; songs, tales 
and character sketches, full of realism, humour, and pathos, and 
descriptions of travel in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Between 1881 and 1883 Waugh published a collected edition 


of his works in ten volumes. In 1889 an additional volume 
of poems was published. These works the lecturer described 
in detail, criticising their respective merits as he proceeded 
He showed that Waugh’s prose was decidedly unequal in meri 
His dialect pieces and his descriptions of natural scenery 
could scarcely be surpassed. Although his prose greatly ex- 
ceeds his poetry in quantity, yet it is as a poet, and especially 
a dialect poet, that his name must survive. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show Waugh’s ract 
as illustrated in his works, his sympathy for th working 
poor and the suffering; his hatred of pride and hypocrisy ; h 
keen insight into human nature; and his love of th orlands 
by reading extracts from some of his best pieces. H¢ ) d 
why Waugh was so popular with the Lancashire people. He 
knew them as only one of themselves could know them. They 
perceived in his writings a faithful reproduction of the joys and 
sorrows of their own lives, and they reverenced the man who 


1 


could put them before the world in a manner which commanded 
the admiration of all. 

A hearty vote of thanks, moved by Mr. E. Marriott and 
seconded by Miss Alley, was accorded Mr. Percival at the con 
clusion of his paper. 


Apri. MEETING. 


The next monthly meeting will be held in the Moss Side 
Library, opposite the Bradshaw Street tram terminus on 
Wednesday, April 10th, at 8 p.m., when the librarian, Mr. 
Green, will deliver some remarks relative to the ** De Quincey 


Collection ” which he is making. 
N.B.—The Princess Road and Bradshaw Str 1 S pass 
the Library. 

















EAST CLAYDON, BUCKS, PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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VILLAGE LIBRARIES IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Eight years ago the Public Libraries Acts were adopted in 
Middle Claydon Parish, which was the first rural parish in 
England to take this step. It is quite a typical rural parish, for 
the houses are very scattered; the population is only 225, and 
the penny rate brings in only £9 a year. There were not wanting 
croakers, who said that in these conditions the adoption of the 
Acts was a farce; but the matter was warmly taken up by a few 
in the parish, who made so successful a start that they speedily 
enlisted the sympathies of all. 

Of course, the £9 a year goes a very little way towards the 
expenses, but money is raised by concerts and other performances 
and by subscriptions, while there is no lack of books, which pour 
in from individuals and from societies. The library now numbers 
over 2,500 volumes. Everyone who has a good book or periodical 
to spare sends it to the Public Library. Small gifts of furniture, 
ornaments, pictures, etc., show the public-spirited way in which 
the movement is regarded; and a disused schoolroom, which is 
now the library, is regarded as the parish drawing-room. 

Gradually the movement has spread, first to the neighbouring 
village of Granborough, famous for the early labours of Dean 
Stubbs, of Ely; then the Acts were adopted by the small parish 
of Water Eaton, near Bletchley. About three years ago the 
adjoining parish of East Claydon adopted the Act, and last year 
the new East Claydon Public Library was built and opened to 
the public. We are able with this number to give two views of 
the building, at one end of which is the schoolmaster’s house, 
while the cottage at the other end is occupied by the care- 
taker. 

The first parish to adopt the Acts, independently of neigh- 
bouring parishes, in this century and in the King’s reign, has 
been Steeple Claydon, which adjoins; and it is hoped that a 
building will be found and secured for the Public Library by the 
beginning of next winter. It is somewhat remarkable that no 
other parishes in the whole county have adopted the Act, and 
not a single Buckinghamshire town has a public library up to 
this time. 

EpmMuNbD VERNEY. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
By Mr. Henry D. Roserts. 

When I acceded to the request of your late hon. secretary, 

made last summer, to read a paper before your Association 
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to-day, I did so with much pleasure, if only as giving me an 
opportunity of showing the continued interest I feel in your 
doings. 

As, however, the time drew nearer, it seemed difficult to 
choose anything original for the subject matter of my address, 
and at length I decided, more particularly in view of circum- 
stances to which I| shall refer later, to speak to you on the 
present state of affairs in connection with the education of library 
assistants. 

Let me briefly trace what has been done in this matter. 

In 1893 the first Summer School of the Library Association 
was held, and was continued each year until 1897. 

Previous to the 1897 School, the question of the establish- 
ment of classes for the technical training of library assistants 
and others had been again brought to the notice of 
Association, and it was eventually decided that su 


Library 


classes 


should be established. An inaugural meeting, at which Lord 
Avebury took the chair, was held on February 25th, 1898, and 


an address was given by the late Bishop of London. These 
classes have been continued year by year until now, when the 
fourth session is in progress. 

In consequence of the commencement of these classes, no 
Summer School was held in 1898 or 1899, but, owing to the 
request of a number of provincial assistants, a series of ts to 


libraries in and around London was held in June, 1900. 


The regulations in connection with the official examinations 
of the Library Association were re-organised in 1894, since which 
date’ six examinations have been held, the last having taken place 
in January this year. 


Your own association has also taken action. A reading 
circle was formed, the first meeting of which was 
November 17th, 1897, and I was very pleased to b ble te 
provide a room in which the members might mect. | ve n 
note by me as to when the meetings finished, b 1 ( quen 
of the text-book (Ogle and Fovargue’s ‘* Public Libr 5 
tion ’’) having been finished, it was announced in t i 
Assistant ”’ for Mari h, 1898, that the meeting po ly 
suspended, but, although in the same number 
appeal was made for the commencement of other 
I do not know that any others were formed. In No , YOO 
the question was again revived by a not 1 1 | 
Assistant” for that mth, statin vit ther 
before the Committee for the establishment of a ( 
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and correspondence class, with a view to utilise the journal as a 
means of uniting members who could not attend meetings in a 
closer bond of professional interest. In the December number 
an announcement was made of a definite scheme of reading, and 
the formation of a study circle. 


It will thus be seen that no complaints can be made against 
either the Library Association or the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion on the score of not providing, at any rate, soe means for 
the educational advancement of library assistants, and | now 
propose to deal with the manner in which advantage has been 
taken of the means supplied. 


In the first three series of the Library Association’s classes 
four classes were held, two on Wednesdays, and two on 
Thursdays, the number of students entering for the first 
series being 58, for the second 44, for the third 42. As, 
however, the classes on Thursdays were but very poorly attended, 
doubtless for the reason that most assistants have their half-days 
on Wednesdays, it was decided this year to suspend the 
Thursday classes, but for the two Wednesday classes only 13 
students have enrolled themselves. The novelty has worn off. 
For the 1897 Summer School 74 students attended the course 
wholly or in part: assistants coming from such distances as 
Birkenhead, Bristol, Folkestone, Gosport, Kidderminster, Ports- 
mouth, and Southport. Complaint was made of the suspension 
of the School in 1898 and 1899, and when it was re-introduced 
in 1900, a large attendance was consequently expected, but the 
result was most disappointing. Thirty-five students from fifteen 
libraries in London and district took part in one or more items 
of the programme, but, although copies of the programme were 
sent in advance to every public library in England and Wales, 
and to the majority of those in Scotland and Ireland, not a single 
provincial assistant was present, although it was mainly in 
response to requests from the provinces that the School was 
held. The average attendance at these visits was eight, and 
only four reports, the work of seven assistants, were sent in. As 
a consequence the Council resolved that no further Summer 
Schools should be held at present. 


No examination of the Library Association was held from 
December, 1897, until January 1901. Here again, though ample 
notice had been given of this latter examination, but three 
students presented themselves, of whom only one was_ per- 
manently engaged in a London Public Library. Letters and 
enquiries reached me by the dozens, but that was all. 
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Then again, in your recently formed “ Study Circle,” out of 
the 214 members of your Association only 20 papers were sent 
in last month, and 21 this. These figures may increase, it is 
true, but the number should be larger. 


To those who are seeking to improve their educational 
attainments, either by private study, attendance at classes and 
examinations, or by joining your study circle, | give my _ best 
wishes. You can take it as certain that when appointments are 
about to be filled up, the fact that candidates can produce 
evidence that they have tried to better fit themselves for 
advancement in their calling will tell immensely in their favour 
when before a committee, and that time will shew, nay, has 
shewn, what I say to be true. 

Now what is the reason of the apathetic indifference of the 
majority of assistants ? 

It has been announced, and insisted upon in the pages of 
your journal, that the classes of the Library Association are the 
direct outcome of an agitation by your Association. Supposing 
that to be the case, why do the members not attend the classes 
which they say they have brought into being ? Several excuses, 
rather than reasons, have been adduced, all, in my opinion, more or 


less futile. We heard a lot, in the early stages, about the admission 


to the classes of students who were not engage n library 
administration, and many assistants give that as a reason fot 
not attending the classes. I cannot see what they Gain by 
staying away. It is like cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s tac 


But | do not propose to discuss the question of the ** open door” 
here. I have insisted for the past three years that the whok 
thing was a “ mare’s nest,” and events have proved that I have 
been right. In the first series of classes en persons not 
engaged in library administration were students, in the second 
series vone, in the third series one, in the fourth series 


Another excuse given to me this year was that the work had all 


be nh gone over before, and the classes were the same as those 
of some previous years. This is absolutely incorrect. Not only 
are Mr. Southward’s lectures delivered on a different day 1 

what they were three years ago, but a large amount of ney 
matter has been introduced into them, while Mr. Quinn, whi 
has for three years in succession kindly undertak the cat 

loguing class, is devoting his lectures from cataloguing in general 
to one set of rules in particular. On this point | y here say 
that it was recently remarked that the Education Committe: 
should take a text-book and work through it in connection with 


= . > 
this class, and then students would attend. Asa 


1) 
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Cutter’s “ Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue’ 7s one of the text- 
books of the Education Committee. Some say the classes are 
too “dry”; others that they are held too late in the day. It 
has also been complained that they begin late in the season, 
and that it is never known for certain whether there will 
be any, or where and when they will be held. To this | would 
reply that the classes always have been held in February, and 
that in my opinion every assistant who is anxious to attend them 
knows that already; but | am quite convinced that the Education 
Committee would be pleased to consider any suggestion as to 
commencing them before, instead of after Christmas. The 
assistant who raised the point also asked why two courses could 
not be given each year instead of one. The attendance at the 
present course should be sufficient answer. It has been urged 
that students will not attend because no certificates are given in 
connection with the class examinations, but students should not, 
or ought not to, attend classes merely for the sake of getting 
certificates. The results are always printed in the official journal 
of the Library Association, a reprint being sent to each candi- 
date, which is surely certificate enough for all practical purposes. 
In connection with the present course of classes, in addition to 
the announcement in your own journal, a copy of the prospectus 
was sent to every library and library assistant in and around 
London, with the result that I have given above. Personally, | 
must confess, | can hardly understand the apathy which has 
caused this unsatisfactory state of things, for, to me, apathy is 
the only reason. Without wishing to make any invidious com- 
parisons I might say that the indifference to which I refer is not 
restricted to the junior members of your Association, and that, 
out of the ten London members of the Committee and your 
three officers this year, only two are attending the classes. In 
1895 out of 13 officers only five attended any of the classes. 
Comment is surely superfluous. 


These remarks have applied mainly to the London members 
of your Association, but apathy is also to be found in the 
country. Although notices asking for information as to the 
demand for the establishment of correspondence classes were 
inserted in the pages of your journal, and the official journal of 
the Library Association, less than half-a-dozen replies were 
received, nearly all coming from one part of the country, while, 
as | have said before, not a single provincial assistant attended 
last year’s Summer School. Certainly there is the North- 
Western Summer School, but that only appeals to a district. 


Even there, however, serious complaints have been made. In 
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the “Library Association Record” for 1899, pp. 129-30, Mr. 
Shaw (the hon. sec. of the school) wrote as follows : 

“* In the Northern Summer School it is inconvenient to hold 
examinations, but each student attending the school is requested 
to send in a report of the lectures. The dodges resorted to on 
the part of many to avoid sending in reports have been simply 
contemptible. . . . Whatever may have been the rel 
of the reports sent in this is neither the time nor place to dis- 


tive merits 


cuss, but in complying with the Committee’s request those 


students showed an appreciation of the efforts that are being 


made for their benefit that is, at least, encouraging. Phos« 
assistants who attended the school and did not con ply with t 
request for reports were simply availing themselves of an oppo 


tunity to be absent from their work. . . . The summer schoois 
and educational classes are neither picnics nor su 
for the evasion of work. Those interested in their work will 
find the classes pleasant enough.” 


That your Association has officially protested against this 


apathy I hasten to acknowledge, as witness the ‘ Library 
Assistant,” vol. 1, pp. 74-75: 
“ For the 72.5 per cent. of the students who attended the 


lectures, and then stayed away from the examinations, there ts 


< ved iway because 


nothing but contempt if they deliberately s 
they feared to have their ignorance or their knowledge  prac- 
tically tested. Of what use for the L.A.A. to voice a demand 
for professional education if men, who are members of it, attend 
the lectures, and then deny themselves the opportunity of testing 
their knowledge? . % 


+ 


Again | ask, what ts the reason for this regrettable state of 
things? I sincerely hope that the ensuing discussion may in 
some degree clear the ground. The Education Committee will, 
[ am sure, be pleased to receive any suggestions you may make 
as to the classes or the examinations. We do not all look at thi 
question from the same point of view. For instance, an anony- 
mous writer in the pages of the “ Library Association | 
says, ‘* We only demand to be put upon the same footing as other 


> 
cecorad 


professions . . . because we have as great a right as they,’ (the 
italics are my own); while, on the other hand, the Chairman of 
your North-Western Branch writes, in connection with the 
question of correspondence classes, “ These suggestions are of 
course purely tentative, but they serve to show the Committe: 
that their help would be greatly appreciated; nor do we _ put 
them forward in any spirit of asserting ‘our rights... We want 
the Committee to help us to help ourselves, and we feel sure ou 
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suggestions will meet with sympathetic and serious considera- 
tion.” It is not the fault of the Education Committee that so 
far correspondence classes have not been established. Before 
this can be done, some sort of a guarantee must be given that 
they will be taken advantage of by a good number of provincial 
assistants. The Committee is not satisfied with the few replies 
to their request for information, and a circular on the subject 
will shortly be issued. 

It will be quite obvious that librarians and others cannot 
be asked to give up their spare time in connection with the 
education of assistants, unless they themselves wake up and 
take advantage of the opportunities offered to them. 

This is an age of competition, and if we want our status 
and salaries to go up we must see that we are better qualified 
than we now are. We must see to it that a librarian is some- 
thing more than a man who has charge of books, but that he is 
an educated person also. And so I trust that the result of this 
paper and the meeting here to-night will be that the apathy 
complained of will be shaken off, and more enthusiasm for our 
work take its place, remembering that what is being done by the 
Library Association is done in no grudging spirit, with the idea of 
“there it is, take it or leave it, it’s the best you'll get”; but that 
the Association really has at heart the welfare of the assistants 
its future members—and will be glad to do whatever it can to fit 
them for professional advancement. 


STUDY CIRCLE. 

The Committee regret to have to report that only sixteen 
papers were sent in this month, being five less than last. One 
or two fresh students have joined, but, on the other hand, several 
have dropped out. This being the end of the first quarter, the 
marks have been totalled up, with the result shown in the ap- 
pended table. The Senior Prize is awarded to Mr. P. D. 
Gordon, of Manchester (** Andreas”’), and the Junior to Mr. F. 
Dallimore, of Wigan (** Liber’). It should be noted here that 
‘ Arnward ” discontinued his papers after the second month for 
political reasons, and not from lack of interest. 


Phe adjudicators’ reports on the month’s work, however, are 


far from encouraging ; the composition in both senior and junior 
papers leaving much to be desired, while the junior papers all 
round are very poor. It is thought probable that in consequence 
of each month’s marks having been published, those who took 


low marks the first two months, refrained from sending in a third 





paper because their chances of a prize had vanished. The 
Committee, therefore, think it only proper to point out that there 
are ends to be gained by sending in papers other than the win- 
ning of prizes. Each paper written must mean additional 
knowledge to the author, which is the desired object. In the 
future it is proposed to publish the number of marks obtained by 
each student at the end of the quarter only. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that assistants, for their own 
benefit, will take up next quarter’s work with renewed energy. The 
Committee are quite prepared to receive hundreds instead of scores 
of papers, a number of gentlemen having expressed their willingness 
to act as adjudicators in the event of a quantity of papers being 
sent in. Great things are expected of this Study Circle, and 
though the commencement is not signalised by the success 
that was anticipated, we trust that in the nm future out 
aspirations may be realised. 

The Committee desire to commend the North-Western 
Branch on the very practical interest they have taken in the 
scheme. 

Students should adopt fresh pen-names for tl ensu 
quarter’s work. 


TOTAL MARKS RECEIVED DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 


Number of Marks obtainable, 750. 





Senior. j 
Andreas Nad ss oa ao Liber... oe G51 
Excalibur... — soo CB yo, _ 953 
Houghton Tower ... soe 690 Nosredna_.. 553 
Spero van sl coe 625 aBoc 429 
Inky ... aes pei coe ©8605 aCelestial 387 
Roughyed ... ae coe GOO aBoer ... Bas 364 
aArnward pee — --- 490 aLector 360 
aCrito... re ee ooe 69498 aBriton . 357 
aBooks “a ant --- 430 a. Cc. B. son ; 208 
aBibliophile ... eee coe ©9382 bPoet ... me : s Te 
bMormon oe noes vor wae b 111 
bBelmont — oe soo aa 
bBookworm 215 
bStudent me ia cco «ae 
bJuno... =e oi ae 
bBonten ve Jen ooo ©6950 
bLion ... sis = .-. 180 
bErin ... ais a <_<. on 
a Two papers only sent b One paper only sent. 
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MODEL ANSWERS. 


1.—The name ‘Linotype’? is due to the fact that the machine 
produces lines of type in bars. Made up of some thousands of distinct 
parts, it is indeed a wonderfully complex machine, yet these parts are so 
nicely adjusted, and the power is so. skilfully distributed, that any person 
of average intelligence may soon become expert in its manipulation. 

One operator only is required, who sits at a keyboard in front of the 
machine, with the ‘copy "’ affixed to a plate immediately in front of him. 
The keyboard is arranged in three divisions of six tiers, each division 
having a different colour: that to the left represents the small or lower- 
case letters, that to the right the capitals; whilst in the centre, figures, 
points, and other ‘* sorts”? are to be found. Each key is connected with a 
channel containing corresponding matrices in the magazine above the 
machine. These matrices are of brass, and have the letter cut in on one 
side of them. The depression of a key releases a matrice, which is guided 
down its respective channel on to an endless driving belt ; this carries it to 
a ‘star’? wheel, which packs it into an assembling block. 


The spacing of the words is obtained by space-bands made of steel, 
which are stored in a receptacle immediately above the assembling block. 
When a line of matrices is set the operator depresses a lever at his side, 
and the line is conveyed to the first elevator. It is then carried to the 
mould-wheel, and brought up flush to the face of the mould, and here also 
it is justified. Molten metal, heated by gas, is contained in a metal pot 





behind the mould-wheel. From this the molten metal is forced into the 
mould, and the ** Line 0’ type’ is cast. The mould-wheel then revolves, 
whilst the line is trimmed by a knife to exactly type height. A lever next 


acts upon the line from behind, and presses it forward between other 
knives, set to the depth of body required, on to a galley or receiver in front, 
where they are moved along as they come. 

Meanwhile the matrices have been seized by a large arm to the left of 
the machine, which places them on a distributor bar, from whence they are 
mechanically dropped into their respective channels, which leads them to 
the magazine ready once more to go towards the composition of a line. 


With this machine there is no fear of *‘ pye,’’ and the dreaded task of 
distribution is averted, as after the bars of type have been used, they are 
put back into the melting pot for the making of fresh type. 

2.—By the term ‘Scottish’? we are to understand that dialect of 
English used north of the Tweed, as distinguished from the Erse or Gaelic. 
Perhaps, then, the earliest example of Scottish poetry is a lament for the 
death of Alexander IIL., a brief anonymous poem, full of beauty and pathos. 
In the second half of the fourteenth century John Barbour wrote the 
3rus,’’ a sort of chanson de geste, celebrating the deeds of Robert Bruce 
in the Scottish wars of independence. The language is terse and vigorous, 


and at its best as clear and easy as Chaucer’s own. Before the middle of 
the fifteenth century the language is in full development. ‘The King’s 
Quair’’? of James I. is a combination of allegory and autobiography, 





lacking perhaps in originality, but a charming poem, ose verse is smooth 
and pleasant to the ear. The passage describing his first glimpse of Lady 
Jane Beaufort, his future wife, is tenderly conceived and exceptionally 
felicitous in expression, and is ushered in by a piece of word-painting which 
for sheer exquisiteness would be difficult to parallel outside Charles 
d@’Orleans, that other illustrious English captive. 


Robert Henryson (about 1425-1485) is perhaps the best fabulist in our 
language. lis best work is characterized by a breezy humour which is 
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quite irresistible. There is no more charming pastoral in our tongue than 
his ‘* Robin and Makyne,”’ which reminds one strangely of Burns’s 
‘* Duncan Gray,”’ with its lilting refrain, ‘‘ Aha, the wooing o’t.”’ 


Londoners should take special note of William Dunbar (1465-1520), if 


only on account of his swinging poem in praise of their city. There is 
some excellent work, too, in his **‘ Lament of the Makers,’’ and the ‘** Golden 
Terge ’’; the latter especially is rich in happy turns of phrase, as ‘* The 
ship a blossom on the spray."’ His masterpiece is the ‘* Thistle and the 


Rose,” in celebration of the marriage of Margaret Tudor and James IV 
Gavin Douglas did a good translation of the ‘* Aineid,’’ and Sir David 


Lyndsay is noted for a gift of pungent satire with a remarkable originality 
of thought and directness of expression: the style fits the thought like a 
glove. 
3.—Corneille, Pierre, Dramatist ve a on 1606-1684 
Moliére, J. B. Poquelin, Dramatist me a 1622-1673. 
Pascal, Blaise, Moralist =F ee ae ies 1623-1662 
La Fontaine, Jean, Poet, fabulist, and dramatist 1631-1697 
Racine, Jean, Dramatist ce siete oa — 1639-1699 
Voltaire, F. Arouet de, philosopher, dramatist, 
historian, etc. rene si is sais as 1694-1778 


4.—/(a) The principal entry for a book in which two authors collaborated 
would give both names, arranged in the alphabet according to the first 


t 


usually with a cross-reference from the second, as 
HENNIKER (FLORENCE,) and T. Hardy, Spectre of the real 
Harpy (T.) See also Henniker (Florence). 
LANGLEY (E. M.) Computation. 
and W. S. PHILLIps. Harpur Euclid. 
PHILLIPS (W.S.) See LANGLEY (E. M.) 
BESANT (SIR WALTER,) and JAMES Rice. Monks of Thelema 
No cross-reference is necessary in such a well-known cas« 


If more than two authors collaborate, the first name followed by ** and 
others’ is usually sufficient, as 


MATHERS (H.) and others. Fate of Fenella. 


(b) Where the book is published for its illustrations rather than the 
text, the artist is treated as author, cross-reference from the writer of the 
text being given; as 

Sowersy (J. E.) andothers. English Botany. Popular portion ‘text 
by Mrs. E. Lankester. 13 vols. 

LANKESTER (Mrs. E.) See Sowersy (J. E.) 

If author and artist have something like an equal share in the work, 
the main entry should be under the author, with a subordinate entry under 
the artist ; as 

LEIGH (PERCIVAL,) Comic Latin Grammar, illustrated by John 
Leech. 1840. 

LEECH (JOHN,) Comic Latin Grammar, with text by Percival Leigh 

(c) Magazines are entered under the first word of the title not an 
article, with particulars of the number of volumes and dates covered ; as 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. Vols. 1-9. 1880-1888. 
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PaLL MALL MAGAZINE. Vols. 4-9. Jan. 1891-June, 1895. 


STRAND MAGAZINE. Vols. 1-4, 7-9. 1891-92, Jan. 1894-June, 1895. 


APRIL READINGS. 

JacoBI.—Pp. 172-211. Notice especially colour printing and other 

work in illustrating. 

BrRooKE.—Chaps. V., VI., and concurrently selections of Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope. 

SAINTSBURY.—Chap. VII. 


JUINN.—Pp. 82-94. 


QUESTIONS ON MARCH WORK. 
It is hoped that students will not again refer to Mai vork, after seeing the 
questions, until the papers are seit 


JAcoBI.—State the qualifications requisite in a good proof-reader. 


BROOKE.—Say what you can about Edmund Spenser, and name his 
principal works. 

SAINTSBURY.—Say what you can about Moliére, and name two of his 
works. 

QvuINN.—Define and illustrate by examples the difference between se 


and see also. 


All papers must be addressed to the Hon. $S 
Circle Sub-Committee, Mr. W. B. Thorne, St. Brid 
Fiec t Street, E.C., and shox 
post on Apri! 17th. 


l 


ecretary of the Study 
Institute, Bride Lane, 
d reach this address t later than the first 


Intending students may procure the text-books through Mr. Thorne, 
at the following prices payable at the convenience of the purchaser : 
Jacobi’s ** Printing,’’ 3s. 3d. ; Saintsbury’s ** Primer of French Literature,”’ 
Is. 4dd.; Brooke’s ‘* Primer of English Literature,’ 7$d.; and Quinn’s 


** Manual of Library Cataloguing,’’ 4s. Postage ¢ 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL. 


The House of Lords went into Committee on this Bill on 
March 25th, when several amendments were made, and the Bill 
was reported. As regards the liability library managers, 


Clause 12 was amended so as to provide at no proceedings 


should be taken against them in respect of libellous matter in 


damages should 
have been obtained against the author, publisher, or printer. 
Y | 


Uniess otherwise altered in Standing Committee, the Bill is not 
to apply to Scotland. 


books in their collections, until a conviction or 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 
A meeting of the Society of Public Librarians was held at 


psgate Institute on Wednesday evening, March 6th, 
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when Mr. W. H. Bagguley (West Ham) read a paper entitled, 
“Notes and Queries on Dictionary-Cataloguing.”” There was 
a large attendance of members. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Messrs. F. H. Bonner, H. J. Coutts, and W. A. Peplow, (all 

of Croydon) ; John McAdam (Bootle). 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Bonp, Mr. Henry, Librarian, Lincoln, to be Librarian, 
Woolwich. 

Harper, Mr. B. J., Assistant, Whitechapel, tu be Senior 
Assistant, Stoke Newington. 

Pick, Mr. A., Assistant, Whitechapel, to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Haggerston Branch, Shoreditch. 

Pitt, Mr. S. A., Sub-Librarian, Aberdeen, to be Librarian, 
Gorbals Branch, Glasgow. 

SparRKE, Mr. ArRcHIBALD, Librarian and Curator, Carlisle, 
to be Librarian and Curator, Bury. 


NOTICES. 
Communications relating to the Journal and its publishing 


should be addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. Henry Ogle, 60, 
Constantine Road, N.W. 


Subscriptions should be paid to the Hon. Treasurer,Mr. W.G. 
Chambers, Public Library, Walthamstow, Essex. Senior Mem- 
bers, 5/-; Junior Members, 2/6; including a copy of the Journal 
monthly. Subscription to the Journal 3/- per annum to non- 
members, post paid. 


All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, pro tem., Mr. G. E. Roebuck, 236, Cable Street, E. 
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«- Che British Library Year Book, 1900-1901. ... 


A Record of Library Progress and Work. 


54 Illustrations, crown 8 vo., 345 pp. 
Price 3s. net, post free. 


SPECIAL TECHNICAL WORKS. 

Manufacture of Lake Pigments from Artificial Colours, 7s..6d. 

Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Leather, 21s. 

Testing and Valuation of Raw Materials used in Paint and Colour 
manufacture, 5s. 

Glue and Glue Testing, 10s. 6d. 

Practical Compounding of Oils and Grease for lubrication, 7s. 6d. 

Soaps, the manufacture of domestic, toilet and other soaps, 12s. 6d. 

Animal Fats and Oils, 10s. 6d. 

Vegetable Fats and Oils, 10s. 6d. 

Iron Corrosion, Anti-fouling, and Anti-corrosive Paints, 10s. 6d. 

Lubricating Oils, Fats and Greases, 10s. 6d. 

Manufacture of Varnishes, 12s. 6d. 

Chemistry and Essential Oils and Artificial Perfumes, 12s. 6d. 

Hops in their Botanical and Technical aspect, 12s. 6d. 

History of Decorative Art, 2s. 6d. 

House Decorating and Painting, 3s. 6d. 

Dipping, Burnishing and Lacquering Brassware, 2s. 

Dyeing of Paper Pulp, with 157 dyed patterns, 15s. 

Practical Treatise on the Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarn and 
Fabrics, 12s. 6d. 

Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations and their Prevention, 7/6 

Gas and Coal Dust Firing, 7s. 6d. 

Recovery Work after Pit Fires, 10s. 6d. 

Pure Air, Ozone and Water, in the manufacture of oil, glue, etc., 5s. 

Leather Worker’s Manual, 7s. 6d. 

Architectural Pottery, 15s. 

Painting on Glass and Porcelain, 10s. 6d. 

Technical Testing of Yarns and Textile Fabrics, 10s. 6d. 

Decorative and Fancy Textile Fabrics, 7s. 6d. 

Power Loom Weaving and Yarn Numbering, 7s. 6d. 

Colour ; A handbook of the theory of colour, 7s. 6d. 

Colour Printing of Carpet Yarns, 7s. 6d. 

Science of Colour Mixing, 7s. 6d. 

Hints to Plumbers, 7s. 6d. 

Principles of Hot Water Supply, 7s. 6d. 

External Plumbing Work, 7s. 6d. 

The Manufacture of Alum and the Sulphates and other Salts of 
Alumina and fron. [Nearly Ready.] 

Drying Oils, Boiled Oil and Solid and Liquid Driers, 12/6. 

Technology of Petroleum. [Nearly Ready.] 

Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Materials used in the Manufacture 
of Paints, Colours, Varnishes and Allied Preparations, 7/6. 

Bone Products and Manures, 7/6. 

Practical X Ray Work. [Nearly Ready.] 

Drying by means of Aig and Steam. | Nearly Ready. | 


Catalogues on application: 


SCOTT, GREENWOOD & Go., Publishers, 
19 budgate Hill, bondon, E.cC. 





SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 











Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Washable 
Cloth specially maufactured for us. 





GUARANTEE: 
We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the Book, 





BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS 
IN LEATHER OR CLOTH. 





Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, without 
Lining or Stitches; practically indestructible. 





AN INEXPENSIVE READING COVER IN OUR 
SANITARY WASHABLE CLOTH. 





One of the many Testimonials received by us :- 


“ CHELSEA Pustic LIBRARIES,” 
December 3rd, 1896. 

Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these Libraries 

from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every satisfaction. 

Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number 

of Public Libraries is sufficient proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 

J. HENRY QUINN, 

Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commissioners 


PARTICULARS, PRICES, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. BANTING & SON 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
-KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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